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It is within the memory of people still young that a change 
has come over the mood of the world concerning great men who 
die. The time was, before this time, that the commemoration of 
a great man began with his death. In ceasing to be an activity 
he became an increasingly important interest. But in the recent 
change of the world's mood this seems to be no longer so. A 
great man in dying, nowadays, goes out of the minds of the living 
much more rapidly than he once went. His passing is still a 
human event, and for a day, a week, a month, a year, his name 
reverberates in the newspapers and the magazines; his biography 
revives the fading curiosity; and then, according to the conven- 
tion, which we still respect, his place in history is supposed to be 
ascertained. But in fact a subtle neglect steals upon his fame 
almost with the publication of the fact that he is dead, and this 
deepens and deepens into forgetfulness with a swiftness quite in 
keeping with the pace of all things in our hurried age. 

It is probably because our age is hurried, and not because we 

have so many great men, that we forget them with increasing ease 

when they die. In any ease, it seems certain that the renown of 

few or none is destined to widen with the lapse of years. After 
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all, there has been but one Shakespeare in literary history, 
and the attempts of historians to rehabilitate the fame of other 
sorts of great men who have passed out of remembrance, or to 
vindicate the right of any to the interest which they inspired 
while living, have not been of a success encouraging to great men 
in the enjoyment of an actual obscurity. The rewards of writing 
for posterity are more and more uncertain ; if one is not a classio 
in one's own day, it is not probable that he will become so later. 

I. 
Whether Henrik Ibsen has been and is a classic is a question 
which the generation passing with him could not answer dispas- 
sionately, and one would not wish to kindle the fires of controversy 
from his funeral pyre. I will merely note that, if having the praise 
of the first minds in all countries is to the effect of being a classic, 
then Ibsen is and has been a classic; for there can be no doubt that 
the highest criticism has everywhere recognized his greatness as a 
dramatist. With this criticism in Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 
England and these States, there could hardly be any longer a 
misgiving as to his primacy, there could hardly be a hesitation. 
There is no one whom it would put beside him, and few whom it 
would put near him, in a time when there has been a universal 
revival of the dramatic art, and when, among every civilized 
people, the theatre has been of a performance, and not a promise 
merely, unsurpassed except in the supreme moment incarnated 
in Shakespeare. Yet with this universal recognition by the 
highest criticism, which ought to have the power of classicizing, 
it must be owned that there is wanting to Ibsen's towering repute 
that breadth of base which apparently gives security and perpetu- 
ity. It is no 

" star y-pointing pyramid," 

with foundations spreading as far as its upward reach, but a 
lonely column climbing the skies from a pedestal almost as nar- 
row as itself. In every country, where the first intelligences have 
given him their unanimous acclaim, the second intelligences have 
as unanimously refused him theirs; and these intelligences, 
though second, are still of a quality which commands respect. 
In their refusal they hold by tradition, by convention, by 
what may be called the vested ideals, those collaterals by which 
men enjoy a mental increment without the labor of original 
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thinking. Such intelligences will always have the regard 
of the majority, and a vast influence. They stand between the 
majority and the first intelligences, who mostly fail to reach the 
popular mind; and perhaps they usefully protect it from the 
shock of innovation until it is able to bear a novel truth. At 
any rate, Ibsen, whom the highest criticism of our time regards 
as the greatest dramatist of our time, is altogether without popu- 
lar standing. His name, indeed, is almost as widely known to the 
multitude as that of Tolstoy himself, and in much the same sort ; 
but his work is almost quite unknown to it. The multitude has 
heard of his name, and it has a derivative from it, and uses the 
word " Ibsenism " convertibly with " pessimism " ; it is not impos- 
sible that, if a strong appeal were made by the second intelligences, 
the multitude would approve the exclusion of his works from the 
mails. If we trusted to the popular knowledge of the nature and 
intention of " Ghosts," it would then be as useless to order a copy 
of it through the post as it would once have been to order a copy 
of " The Kreutzer Sonata." 

This is the anomalous situation one must face; these are the 
distracting contradictions one must recognize, before hoping to 
impart any just conception of Ibsen. ■ The difficulty is very great; 
perhaps it is insuperable; and yet Ibsen is always a problem of 
such interest that one cannot turn from him in despair, without 
a sense of intolerable loss to one's self and to others. One cannot 
quite hope to make him clear, but there is a cloudy significance 
in all his work that charms and edifies; the light breaks through 
in flashes, but though it is resumed again in the stormy sky, it is 
a precious light, and one's vision is forever purified of certain 
mists by it. 

II. 

What this cloudy significance is, however, I do not find myself 
much helped to say by any of those prime critics who have joined 
in declaring Ibsen's importance to the modern drama, to the 
modern life. Unaided, I should say what I have already said else- 
where, and reaffirm that the great and dreadful delight of Ibsen 
is from his power of dispersing the conventional acceptations by 
which men live on easy terms with themselves, and obliging them 
to examine the grounds of their social and moral opinions. This 
cruel joy, this " ' hochst angenehmer Schmerz," as Heine would 
call it, is not welcome to all ; it is welcome to so very few that the 
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vast majority will shrink from the mere rumor of it, and it is 
with no hope of winning favor or following for him that I sug- 
gest it as the prevailing effect of his peculiar talent. But I be- 
lieve that this effect is the sum of all his other excellencies, and of 
a value higher than that of any one of them. 

To my experience he is a dramatist of such perfection, he is a 
poet of such absolute simplicity and veracity, that when I read 
him or see him I feel nothing wanting in the aesthetic scheme. I 
know that there are graces and beauties abounding in other 
authors which are absent from him, but I do not miss them ; and 
I perceive that he abundantly fulfils his purpose without them. 
I am sensible of being moved, of being made to think and feel as 
no other has made me think and feel, and I think that sufficient; 
I do not care what is left out of the means to the end. For illus- 
tration, we will say, what I believe, that "Macbeth" is the su- 
preme play of conscience, of that spirit in us that censures con- 
duct. The means to its end are of an opulence which renders 
" Ghosts," in the contrast, bare and poverty-stricken. Yet I do 
not miss in " Ghosts " any of the means that richly edified me in 
" Macbeth," and I am aware of a spirit in it that censures con- 
science itself. Shakespeare in Macbeth and in Lady Macbeth has 
y«iade me shudder for their guilt; Ibsen in Manders and Mrs. 
Alving makes me tremble for their innocence. The difference 
measures the advance from the mediaeval to the modern man, 
and accounts for the hardihood of those who have declared that 
Ibsen says more to them now than Shakespeare says. They are 
right if they mean that Shakespeare makes them question the 
evil, while Ibsen makes them also question the good. The time 
has come, apparently, when we are to ask ourselves not of the 
justice of our motives, so much as of the wisdom of our motives. 
It will no longer suffice that we have had the best motive in this 
or that; we must have the wisest motive, and we must examine 
anew the springs of action, the grounds of conviction. 

That is what Ibsen invites us to do, not in " Ghosts " alone, 
but in most of the plays which may be called his most realistic. 
Some of his dramas deal typically with human, with Norwegian, 
Jife— as "Brand," as "Peer Gynt," as "The Lady from the 
Sea " ; others deal personally with Norwegian, with human, life 
—as " Ghosts," as " Pillars of Society," as " The Wild Duck," 
as " Hedda Gabler," as " Little Eyolf," and it is these last which 
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Ibsen valued himself most upon, and which, I think, form the 
richest part of his legacy to literature. It has been conjectured 
that when they have had their full ethical effect, and the world 
has come more or less to the ground where they challenge 
conscience for its reasons, they will be of less interest and lesa 
significance than the more idealistic dramas; but if the repre- 
sentation of character, and the study of personality, form the 
highest office of art, as I believe they do, I think Ibsen will not 
be finally found mistaken in his preference. I am quite willing 
to own that I agree with him, perhaps because I like the real 
better than the ideal, though I find abundant reality in his ideal- 
istic dramas. 

III. 
As to the ethical effect of the plays which I permit myself, in 
the company of their author, to like best, I have my doubts 
whether it is so directly and explicitly his intention as some of 
the highest critical intelligences have imagined. He is, first of 
all, not a moralist, and far less a polemicist, but an artist, and 
he works through instruments, as the creative force always 
works, in which he is himself intangible, and, as it were, absent. 
His instruments are of course the characters of the drama in 
hand, and it is not to be inferred that the end to which any of 
these comes is Ibsen's conclusion, any more than it is to be in- 
ferred that what any one of them says is Ibsen's opinion. You 
are not to take this thing or that as the point of the moral, but 
to consider the whole result left with you, and to use your reason, 
not your logic, upon it. In " Ghosts," Mrs. Alving upbraids 
her old lover for not letting her stay when she took refuge 
with him from the horror of her marriage, and for making her 
go back to her husband; she upbraids herself for not having 
sympathized with the life-lust in her husband, which mainly 
manifested itself in love-lust outside of their marriage; she 
seems willing, rather than make the same mistake again, that 
her son shall have his half-sister for wife, or even for mistress. 
But in her case, as in every other, Ibsen does not wish to teach 
so much as he wishes to move, to strike with that exalted terror 
of tragedy which has never hesitated at its means; which in 
Shakespeare confronts us with a son forced to bring his mother 
to shame for her incestuous union with his uncle, and to study 
the best moment for the murder to which his father's revengeful 
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spirit urges him, and from which his own faltering temperament 
withholds him, though the spectator is made to feel it is his 
sacred duty, and shares the truculent impatience of the spectre 
at his delay. It would be no sillier to suppose that Shakespeare 
meant to inculcate such bloody deeds as that which Hamlet 
shrinks from doing, than to suppose that Ibsen means in Mrs. 
Alving's distraction to teach libertinage, or that complicity with 
suicide in which the play apparently ends. The moral is far back 
of all this, and involved by her violation of duty in marrying for 
the worldly ends of her family a man she does not love, for this 
is the wrong-doing which no after duteousness in her mismarriage 
can catch up. Here is the source of all the sorrow that ensues; 
and the lesson, so far as the play is lessoned, is that you must 
be true from the start, if you would not be false in the truth 
itself afterwards. But probably Ibsen meant nothing so explicit 
as that. He was writing a play, not a sermon. He was offering 
a bitter and poisonous flower of life as he had found it growing; 
not a botanical medicine that he had dried and pressed for the 
ethicist's herbarium. 

" Ghosts " is the most tragical of Ibsen's plays, and it is none 
the less tragical because it is a tremendous effect of the author's 
peculiar humor. He is a humorist in the presence of its dreadful 
facts not because he is a hard-hearted cynic, but because he sees 
that the world which a wise and merciful and perfect God has 
created seems full of stupidity and cruelty and out of joint 
to utter deformity, and he shows it as he sees it If he is 
apparently inconsistent, it is because the world is really incon- 
sistent ; and if we hold him to any hard and fast rule of logic, we 
may indeed have him, but his best meaning will escape us. 
In " Pillars of Society," that tragedy of his which comes nearest 
being a satirical comedy, or for the most part is so, the misery 
comes because Bernick will be a hypocrite and a liar; and the 
inference is, that any sort of truth, or anybody's, would be bet- 
ter than the falsehood in which he lives. In " The Wild Duck," 
the truth is brought home from the outside to a wretched creature 
unable to bear it, who has existed through the lie become vital to 
him, and who goes to pieces at the touch of the truth, and drags 
those around him to ruin and death in his fall ; and the inference 
is that the truth is not for every one always, but may sometimes 
be a real mischief. The two plays seem to contradict each other, 
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but they do not; they are both true to different predicaments and 
situations of life, aDd can no more be blamed for inconsistency 
than God's world which they faithfully mirror. There is in fact 
a divine consistency running through them and through 
" Ghosts," where you shall learn, if you will pay due heed, 
that the truth once denied avenges itself in the dire necessity of 
falsehood, and renders all after-truth mechanical and of the 
effect of a lie. When Mrs. Alving had once been false to herself 
in marrying for money and position a man she did not love, 
while she loved another man, she never could again be true to 
herself without doing him harm. She lent herself to his evil as 
long as she could bear it, and when she could bear it no longer 
the worst had been done. She had borne a son on whom his 
f ather's sins must be visited, and had pledged herself to falsehood 
against which she revolted in vain and forever too late. If she 
had revolted earlier, and made known the facts of her life to all 
the world, still it would not have availed. People who saw in 
" Ghosts " merely a heredity play, based upon a questionable 
assumption of science, never saw it whole, and they who saw in 
it merely a destiny play, in which fate relentlessly brooded as in 
Greek tragedy, as little fathomed its meaning. This, as I think 
we have found, is very simple, and is not discordant with any 
dictate of religion or reason, and it is always Ibsen's meaning. 
Do not be a hypocrite, do not be a liar, do not be a humbug ; but 
be very careful how and when you are sincere and true and 
single, lest being virtuous out of time you play the fool and work 
destruction. 

This is what he is always saying, but this is not the effect to 
which he is always working. It is his prime business and his 
main business to show things as they are so that you shall not only 
be edified, but also stirred and charmed in such sort as you never 
were before, and in the measure that you are capable of emotion. 
But when I say that the representation of life is his prime busi- 
ness and his main business, I do not mean that he works always 
in the same way, or that he convinces us of the reality of what he 
shows us by the same methods. Some of his plays are more alle- 
gorical than others, and in these he finds the reality far below 
the surface ideality which we see ; and he makes us find it if we 
are capable of so much; if we are not capable of so much he must 
leave us to the obvious facts. This will account for a very 
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general supposition that in " A Doll's House " he teaches that a 
wife who finds her husband a priggish fraud ought to abandon 
her home and go away, somewhere or anywhere, so only that she 
may be freed from her false relation to him. The moral in that 
play, and in every other play of Ibsen's, is that •ertain actions re- 
sult in certain tendencies, and that from these tendencies certain 
things happen. If the actions are selfish, they eventuate in 
misery; if they are false, they hold the doer in a bondage to false- 
hood from which no truth can avail to free him later. It might 
appear that Ibsen believes with the Preacher that the heart is 
above all things deceitful and desperately wicked, but in show- 
ing this, he cannot justly be accused of inculcating its immorali- 
ties and iniquities, as they follow in an endless train of evil from 
the first evil. Yet I can quite understand how people who feel 
so intensely the tragic effect of his plays, accept the catastrophe 
as if it were a solution which the dramatist offered. Never was 
human nature shown so nakedly as in his tremendous scene; it 
is stripped as bare of all its disguises as it could be at the 
Judgment Day; yet the dramatist does not deliver judgment. He 
leaves every wretched being, whether before or behind the foot- 
lights, to pronounce sentence upon himself. His homily is acted 
on the stage, not preached from the pulpit, and its applications 
are made by the people who go home and think it over. 

IV. 

In the awful moment of Hawthorne's romance, when Dimmes- 
dale stands with his paramour and their child on the scaffold, 
and declares his guilt before the people, he hopes for mercy only 
through the fulness of his public ignominy; and in the closing 
chapter, where the author gathers up the threads of his story, 
and tries to make his meaning clear, he bids his reader " Be true ! 
Be true ! Be true ! Show freely your worst to the world or some 
trait by which the worst may be known." Yet, in spite of this 
sublime and, as it seems to a later art, only too obvious simplicity 
of motive, "The Scarlet Letter" was in its time fiercely de- 
nounced as an attack on the character of the Puritan clergy of 
New England, made with the satirical motive of bringing them 
into contempt. It is not very strange, then, that Ibsen should 
have been as widely and wildly mistaken, and should have been 
honestly believed a malignant cynic, with no higher motive than 
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mockery, and no aim but to pervert and to corrupt. As an artist, 
he could not say what ought to be plain to every one who reads 
him or sees him played, that his increasing purpose, from first to 
last, has been to confront selfishness and conceit and falsehood 
with themselves. His view of human nature is the humorist's; 
but it amuses him sorrowfully, and his view of human life is far 
above the satirist's. It is the realist's view, the view of the 
honest man, the only honest man; and in this view he sees that 
pelfishness, conceit and falsehood form that sin of hypocrisy on 
which modern civilization is founded. It is this whiGh he is al- 
ways allowing to expose itself on his scene, and he has no other 
agency in the affair than to let it. He does not praise this action 
or blame that one ; he has nothing to do with any inference which 
the wrong-headed or weak-minded may draw from any fact or 
trait represented. His sole business is to make us feel that the 
basis of society, as we now have it, is hypocrisy, though an 
hypocrisy now grown almost involuntary and helpless, and it is 
not his business to do this by precept, but by example. You may 
say that he is right, or you may say that he is wrong, but you 
cannot say that he does not believe in what he is doing, or that he 
is trying to do something else, or that he is not trying to do any- 
thing, but is only diabolically delighting in the spectacle of 
human weakness. If he takes the world as he finds it, certainly 
he does not leave it so, as each witness will own who feels himself 
unmasked in the presence of those terrible sufferings and shames. 
With Hawthorne he says, "Be true, be true, be true!" but he 
adds, "Be true in time, be true from the beginning; for later 
you shall be true in vain, and your very truth shall become part 
of that great lie, that world-hypocrisy, in which civilization lives 
and moves and has its being." 

I do not pretend that Ibsen is a comfortable companion, or 
that a play of his is something to take up and while away a 
pleasant hour with, or that if seen upon the stage it will take a 
tired business man's mind off himself, or help a society woman 
forget the manifold vexations of the day. His plays were prob- 
ably never intended to do anything of the kind, and probably 
they were as little meant to be seen by the inexperienced young 
people who go to the theatre in pairs, with or without a chaperon. 
But neither of these probabilities has anything to do with the 
question of their literary value, or their effect, though both of 
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them have everything to do with the question of their popu- 
larity in all Anglo-Saxon countries. They will never have a 
great or a small popularity with our race, in any of the seven 
seas ; and yet, for all the reasons against them, however furiously 
urged, we should be the better for their wide acceptance, honester 
and cleanlier. 

It is one of the conventions of our hypocritical civilization that 
young people are ignorant of certain matters because they do not 
speak of them to their elders, and that their minds will be tainted 
or corrupted by others' open recognition of them. Ibsen's recog- 
nition of the fact is not, indeed, as open as it might be, but it is 
unmistakable, and its purport is wholly sanative. He addresses 
himself most terribly to those who have committed the mistakes or 
the misdeeds which he puts before them; but, if the hopes of re- 
form are always with the young, he more usefully addresses him- 
self to those who are no longer ignorant but are still innocent. I 
say this, not because I see any chance of his being presently suf- 
fered to do so, on the popular scale, but because I think it a pity 
that art should not be allowed to enforce the precepts of religion, 
in regard to matters of which the young drink in knowledge from 
the very fountain of our religion. 

Such a play as " Little Eyolf " is awful, no one can deny that. 
It Wrings the heart with grief and shame, but any one who re- 
fuses to see the hope which it holds out, that if you will do right 
you are safe from wrong, must be wilfully blind. It proclaims, 
in terms that humiliate and that almost disgrace, the truth which 
Tolstoy preaches in other terms when he declares that there is and 
can be no such thing as personal happiness. Both of these just 
men perceive that, in the scheme of a Just God, there is no room 
for such happiness; and that, wherever it tries to force itself 
in, it pushes aside or crushes under it the happiness of some 
other human creature. In "Little Eyolf," where the wife and 
mother vainly hopes to perpetuate the passion of her first mar- 
ried years, and wishes to sacrifice to that idolatry herself, her 
husband and her child, we have something intolerably revolting; 
but the lesson is, alike from Ibsen and from Tolstoy, that you 
must not and you cannot be happy except through the welfare 
of others, and that to seek your bliss outside of this is to sin 
against reason and righteousness both. 

As for the fact involved, and put in words so plain that it can 
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scarcely be called hinting, It is one of those things which they 
who shrink from such wicked and filthy things as the drama has 
commonly dealt with may shrink from having handled, and 
these will be shocked quite as much by the diabolism of Hedda 
Gabler as by the animalism of Kita Allmers. Obsession is an 
easy name for the state of such women, but if it is the true name 
then it is time men should study the old formulas of exorcism 
anew. 

V. 

I do not say that this is what Ibsen means men to do, or 
that he finally thinks some of them better than such women. 
Upon the whole he holds the balance between the sexes 
pretty evenly in portraying the actions in which their not so 
very different natures eventuate. In fact, they seem in his 
handling rather different temperaments than different natures. 
We see women-natured men, and we see men-natured women, 
and the first are no better than the last. Both are obviously in- 
cluded in human nature, and their variations of temperament 
are not more convincing of good in men of feminine temperament 
than of evil in women of masculine temperament We distin- 
guish there the quality of their sins, by our common, thumb- 
fingered morality; but, to the more delicate touch of Ibsen's 
ethics there is no distinction in the quality of the sinners. 

He does not affirm this more strenuously than some other 
things, and it is not his habit to affirm anything very strenuously. 
Georg Brandes sums up his attitude toward life in a saying of 
Ibsen's own : " My calling is to question, not to answer," and this 
is what all of those who have tried to divine him have paraphrased 
in one way or another. It is the essence of Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
" Quintessence of Ibsenism," a fascinating but by no means al- 
ways convincing book; it is the effect of the several admirable 
things that Mr. William Archer has written about Ibsen ; it is the 
somewhat desperate and faltering conclusion of Brandes; it was 
substantially the mind of one of his best critics, the too early 
dead Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. We are instinctively dissatisfied 
with this attitude of Ibsen's; we demand something more of the 
only partially, or not at all, developed. It is because we are 
still creatures of instinct, or still children with reasoning powers 
only partially developed, or not at all. It is because we are 
irreverent of the divine mystery in which we are posited here, 
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the whole mystery of life. If we took thought in making our 
foolish demand, we should realize that nothing is answered here; 
not one of the things that are worth knowing is answered. Not 
one passion explains itself; not one principle will be traced back 
to the source where it gets its name as principle. In the mean 
time, there are abundant explanations and researches. 

In some sort Ibsen can be personally and even intellectually 
accounted for, and I commend to those whom his death has inter- 
ested in his life a very interesting critical biography of him by 
Henrik Jaeger, which Mr. William Morton Payne has translated 
better than I know, for I do not know Norwegian, with all my 
airs of knowing Ibsen. But he seems an author very little de- 
pendent on his native vehicle in his prose dramas ; he gets there, 
as far as concerns the effect with the reader or spectator, as well 
in English as in his mother-speech ; and from Mr. Payne's Jaeger- 
biography my equally little Norsed reader can learn fully enough 
how Ibsen found his way to mastery while continuing singularly 
aloof from circumstance. With fair beginnings early blighted by 
adversity, he grew strong by standing alone in a small Scandi- 
navian seaport, where to have been first could not have been 
much, and to be last was to be the sort of outcast that Ibsen 
afterwards rather chose being. The son of the broken merchant 
became an apothecary's apprentice, and then, by steps inevitable, 
if not natural, a poet, a journalist, and a playwright; but we 
need not trace the steps. It is enough that he arrived in Norway 
at the position he held in Skien, an eminence of unpopularity 
and misunderstanding accorded to few but the greatest. All 
this and more -is apparent from the recently published letters of 
Ibsen, in which we hear him speaking replylessly, as one through 
a telephone, for there are no answers printed with his letters. 
They confirm the impression of the biographies that he was the 
victim of his disadvantages, and from being forced to stand too 
much alone became too conscious of the claim of his genius, 
too much devoted to its development as the prime, if not the sole, 
interest of his being. As the world is now built, a man can no 
more live to himself than he can live to others exclusively; one is 
bound selfishly as well as unselfishly to one's fellows in the com- 
petitive conditions which are so far from final, and Ibsen's life 
has not the grandeur of his gift, one of the rarest and finest be- 
stowed upon mortal, though not the most definite in effect. 
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In a sort he was ultimately reconciled to Norway; but it 
would not be strange if he kept a grudge to the end. The 
citizen of a small country must suffer at short range the wounds 
dealt afar to high spirits in wider lands; and, doubtless, there 
was something peculiarly embittering to Ibsen in his close ac- 
quaintance with his misunderstanders and maligners. But, after 
all, his hardships were not very different from the hardships of 
most literary men; and his dislike of Norway was founded upon 
public as well as private grounds. The grief between them was 
that Norway was provincial and Ibsen was not, though some of 
the more ignorant of the Anglo-Saxonry have supposed him pro- 
vincial because he always put the scenes of his realistic dramas 
among the people he knew best. He went from these early 
enough, and stayed away long enough to learn the great world 
as it is known in the chief German, French and Italian cities, and 
he returned to them only after he was high above their control. 
He was then fairly enough a cosmopolitan, such as it is difficult to 
be in London or even New York, and spiritually he seems to. have 
been pretty much always the same Ibsen. 

That is to say, he lived as he has died, "a very imperial 
anarch," for, more even than agnosticism, the note of this 
mighty solitary, hermited in the midst of men, was anarchism. 
Solidarities of any sort he would not have. The community 
was nothing to him, and, if not quite so despicable as the 
majority, was still a contemptible substitute for the indi- 
viduality. That was alone precious, and it was like some medi- 
cines, in doing good in proportion as it disagreed with the taste 
of the patient, of the fellow man. Ibsen had really a dread of 
being acceptable, for in the popular favor he feared the end of 
his usefulness. In some way or other he was often saying that, 
both directly and dramatically; and he lived it as nearly as 
civility would let him. He had not differenced himself so much 
from the generality of his kind as not to have married; he had 
become a husband and father, and his domestic life was of a 
physiognomy undistinguished by the experiences which stimulate 
the conjectures of criticism as to the personal sources of an 
author's most impersonal inspirations. 

Since his early allegories and romances, there has been a won- 
derful unity in his work. It has been constantly a challenge to 
thought from the instances of life. His very last drama is the 
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most mystical of these challenges ; but never has any literary man 
looked life so squarely in the face, except perhaps Flaubert or 
Tolstoy, though he has confronted her on such very different 
terms that he cannot very -well be compared with these widely 
parted masters. If he found her countenance full of terrible 
and insoluble mysteries, and rendered her likeness so as to impart 
the most piercing sense of tragedy, it can scarcely be imputed to 
him for a fault. It is at worst his characteristic, his habit, his 
business. He was, if not born to it, trained to it; and it seems 
very much as if he were born to it. In a way, he is himself the 
greatest proof, if any besides common experience were needed, 
of the truth of what he tells. Faculties like his were given him 
to be employed, and they could not be employed if there were not 
facts to use them upon. Let us suppose him created for some 
wise purpose, and keep on trying to make him out 

As to how long we shall keep on, now he is dead, I have 
already hinted my doubt As I have said," he has always 
been as he is now, more known than read, and more read than 
seen. Even in his own country, even in Germany, in France, his 
pieces have been comparatively seldom played, though the plays 
that he has inspired others to write have been very much played. 
If we can call him a force, we can still better call him an influ- 
ence. It can be said, quite short of exaggeration, that but for 
him we should hardly have had, just as they are, Sudermann, 
Hauptmann and others in Germany, Eehegaray in Spain, D'An- 
nunzio in Italy, and Pinero, or that unhappy Oscar Wilde, in 
England; perhaps not Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. He is one of 
those masters, by no means surprisingly rare, who are more ac- 
cepted through those they have influenced than in themselves. 
The public knows the name of Ibsen in an ignorance of his work 
in really stupendous measure. It would not be altogether im- 
possible that the future should know him on some such terms, 
just as it would not be altogether impossible that some in the 
future should know him with the passionate joy with which a 
few in the present have had the courage to know him. 

W. D. Howells. 



